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BOOK NOTES 

Among the interesting institutions recently inaugurated in Belgium 
under the name Instituts Solvay the Institute of Sociology, presided 
over by M. Emile Maxweiler takes a prominent place. The literary 
output of this institute comprises three classes of productions — (i) 
Notes and Memoirs, being occasional sociological studies of an original 
character, as well as scientific criticisms; (2) Social Studies dealing 
with the social sciences in general ; and (3) the so-called Actualites 
Sociales or small volumes designed to popularize the subject. Of this 
last series nine numbers, varying in size from 90 to 300 pages have 
appeared in 1904 and 1905. The series is inaugurated by a study 
entitled Principes d 'orientation sociale by M. Solvay, the founder of 
the Institute, and among the other interesting studies are those on the 
"Productivity of the Human Machine;" "Fatigue from a Military 
Point of View ;" " Insurance and Poor relief from a Medical Point of 
View;" "Corporate Abuses" and "Tenement-House Labor." Thestud- 
ies are not confined to Belgium, as in the case of the " Belgian Coal 
Industry " but treat of other countries, as the " Protection Movement in 
England," and "the Struggle against Degeneration in Great Britain." 

M. Jean Jaures's Studies in Socialism (London, the Independent 
Labor Party, 1906) is a conspicuously able defense of that wing of the 
Socialist party which seeks through gradual reforms, rather than through 
revolution, to compass the reorganization of industrial society. One 
of the greatest merits of this book is its freedom from the intolerant 
spirit which even the greatest socialistic writers display toward fellow 
Socialists who disagree with them upon matters of practical policy. 
Under the leadership of men like Jaures the Socialist party would 
quickly cease to be an object of dread even for those who most abhor 
its principles. M. Jaures insists vigorously upon the necessity of win- 
ning over to socialism the vast majority of the citizens of the state 
before any endeavor should be made to introduce the socialistic scheme 
in its entirety. Even a respectable minority devoted to existing insti- 
tutions would, in his opinion, prove an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of a socialistic state. This view he fortifies with arguments drawn from 
history and from common sense which it would be extremely difficult 
for the revolutionary socialist to refute. 

In the fifth edition of Professor Werner Sombart's Sozialismus und 
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soziale Bewegung (Fischer, Jena) the facts have been brought down to 
the beginning of 1906 and the whole work has been remodeled. So 
scrupulously fair has the author been that he is often mistaken for a 
Socialist, whereas a careful scrutiny of the book would disclose the fact 
that the contrary is the case. In its new form the work has all the 
charm of the old one, which has been translated into all the important 
modern languages, and which has in Germany reached a sale of over 
30,000 copies. 

In a little volume entitled Christian Socialism in England (London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1903 ; viii, 208 pp.) Dr. Arthur V. Wood- 
worth gives a scholarly though not very entertaining account of the his- 
tory of the Christian Socialist movement. The main emphasis of the 
book is placed upon the religious and ethical aspects of the movement ; 
the discussion of the social aspect is somewhat hazy, as was perhaps in- 
evitable, since the Christian Socialists themselves appear to have had 
no very clear ideas as to the social order which they hoped would in 
time replace the competitive society in which they lived. 

One of the most picturesque figures in the early anarchist movement 
in the United States was Josiah Warren. An interesting light is thrown 
on his struggles by William Bailie in the little biography entitled Josiah 
Warren, the First American Anarchist. A Sociological Study. 
(Boston : Small, Maynard & Co.) The book does not purport to be a 
scientific analysis of his doctrines, for which the author is evidently un- 
qualified. It is worthy of note to find the statement that " Warren's 
theories of value and the reward of labor were not put forth as an ex- 
planation of existing economic phenomena, but rather as the principles 
which, in a perfectly free state of society, would govern economic re- 
lations." The author of Cost, the Limit of Price , must hence be re- 
garded as an amiable utopist. 

One of the latest volumes in the Selections and Documents in Eco- 
nomics edited by Professor Ripley is Selected Readings in Public 
Finance, by Charles J. Bullock. (Ginn & Co.) The editor of this 
compilation provides a chapter on the literature of public finance and 
also furnishes the connecting links between extracts from widely vary- 
ing sources. The chief criticism to be passed upon what is in other 
respects a most useful work is the comparatively slight attention paid to 
specifically American problems. The treatment of the general prop- 
erty tax and of the corporation tax — which form the central points in 
the American revenue systems — is wholly inadequate , and almost no 
attention is paid to recent developments. In a future edition it would 
be wise to supplement the Massachusetts Report by those of some of 
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the other states, and of organizations like the New York Tax Reform 
Association. 

Bunshiro-Hattori, sometime Fellow in Social Science at Princeton 
University has published a study on Local Finance in Japan in Rela- 
tion to Imperial Finance. The monograph, which covers a field that 
is rather new to occidental students, is only a sketch, based on rather 
scanty material, and is of interest chiefly as illustrating the general 
system. The English is rather better than is usually found in Japanese 
doctoral dissertations, but is still far from smooth ; and there are entirely 
too many misprints, as "compromises" for "comprises" (p. 4), 
" Row-Fugo" several times for " Row-Fogo" (p. 61), and repetitions 
of entire lines as on p. 24 and elsewhere. 

Mr. Percy Kinnaird's The Legal Tender Problem (Chicago, Ains- 
worth & Co., 1904 ; 338 pp.) is the highly imaginative and unreliable 
product of a Nashville lawyer. Aside from his general disregard for 
facts, what seems most characteristic of the author is his animosity 
toward New England and " the East " generally and his apparent be- 
lief that all human greed and cunning find their embodiment in the Re- 
publican party. His central thesis is that government issue of full legal 
tender paper is a panacea for most national ills and that failure to 
adopt such a money system is a sufficient explanation of the decay of 
states. 

The merit of the little volume published anonymously under the 
title, A Corner in Gold and Our Money Laws (London, P. S. King 
& Son, 1904), lies in its plea for greater elasticity in the paper-money 
system of Great Britain ; but the exposition constantly betrays super- 
ficial acquaintance with the general theory of money. Nearly half of 
the volume (pp. 113-200) is an appendix giving in full two speeches 
of Sir Robert Peel (May 6 and May 20, 1844) on the subjects of the 
renewal of the bank charter and the state of the law respecting cur- 
rency and banking. 

H. Stanley Jevons's Essays on Economics (London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1905 ; xi, 280 pp.) is in form an elementary text-book in eco- 
nomic theory. As such it covers only a limited portion of the field. 
Aside from the introduction, the book contains only six chapters : 
" Pleasure and Pain ;" " Utility ;" " Labor ;" " Exchange and Capital ;" 
" Rent " and " Production." In his general view of economic method 
Mr. Jevons follows closely the ideas of his father, the late W. Stanley 
Jevons ; hence no one need be surprised that the pseudo-psychology of 
the hedonic school is again put forward as a satisfactory basis for eco- 
nomic reasoning. "That ambiguous and dangerous term, value," is 
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avoided altogether; and " cost " is limited to the meaning of money 
cost. However little one may be disposed to accept many of the 
author's views, one must recognize in this little book a quality of vigor- 
ous thought and of definite expression which is unfortunately rare in 
much of current economic writing. 

In view of the remarkable increase in the number of economics text 
books of American origin, it is somewhat surprising that a publisher 
should find it profitable to place on the market a translation of a for- 
eign text-book, even though the work is one possessing so many ad- 
mirable qualities as Professor Emile Levasseur's Elements of Political 
Economy (translated by Theodore Marburg: Macmillan, 1905). The 
translation is excellent, and preserves much of the literary quality of 
the original. As an introductory work, this book has the merit of ex- 
treme lucidity. In spite of additions and changes made by the trans- 
lator, it is, however, essentially a foreign work. The illustrative 
material is almost all drawn from French economic life , and the prob- 
lems discussed are selected with regard to the needs of French students. 
Thus a considerable space is devoted to the trade guilds of Europe, but 
none to trusts in America. The treatment of theoretical problems, 
moreover, is somewhat obsolete. It is therefore doubtful whether the 
book will prove available for use in American colleges. 

Mr. Frank Julian Warne's Coal Mine Workers (New York: Long- 
mans, 1905 ; x, 252 pp.) is a sympathetic account of the organization, 
methods and aims of the United Mine Workers. Events which have 
occurred since the publication of Mr. Warne's book corroborate his 
view that the mine-workers' union is a conservative organization, and 
that it is fortunate in having a leader of unusual sagacity. The book 
is written in a scientific spirit, if one excepts a tendency at times to 
condone violence on the part of the union against non-union men. 
Since the union is avowedly an open one, making no discriminations on 
account of race or color, and charging very moderate fees and dues, 
the author is disposed to join with the unionists in regarding as enemies 
of mankind those who obstinately refuse to become members. 

In number 5 of the Social Science Series of the Colorado College 
Studies Mr. B. M. Rastall discusses The Cripple Creek Strike of 
1893. The material has been drawn in large part from actual partici- 
pants and eye witnesses, and as a consequence the external history of 
the strike is described with fairness and accuracy. But we miss with 
unimportant exceptions anything more than this mere chronicle of 
events. 
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A Comparison : The Brass-workers of Berlin and Birmingham 
(London: P. S. King and Son, 1905) is a monograph of more than 
local interest. In it three representatives of Birmingham, a manufact- 
urer, a trade unionist and a philanthropist, give a simple report of the 
impressions made upon them by a study of the formative influences in 
the lives of Berlin's brassworkers. It is striking testimony to the 
changed temper of the erstwhile self-confident, not to say self-satisfied, 
Briton, that at almost every point the comparison made is favorable to 
Berlin. Quite as suggestive is the explanation of the superior lot in 
life of the Berlin brassworker that is offered : more sensible social stand- 
ards and customs, and better provision by the state for trade education, 
relief in time of sickness or unemployment and care in old age. The 
point about the benevolent institutions of Berlin that most impresses 
these visitors is the sharp distinction made between the self-respecting 
victims of misfortune and the vicious and vagrant. Their conclusion 
in reference to the much-criticised system of compulsory insurance is 
altogether favorable and they go so far as to say : " the idea of com- 
pulsion in such cases is perhaps repugnant to the traditions of English- 
men, but it is a matter for thoughtful consideration whether this sort of 
submission [to law] denotes that the German is ahead or behind the 
Briton in his attitude towards it." The pamphlet is to be commended 
as a valuable addition to that still all too small body of literature which 
attempts to go below a mere surface comparison of the money wages 
paid in different lands to a study of those factors which contribute to 
permanent well-being. 

An excellent example of the kind of useful work that can be done by 
local authorities under enlightened suggestion and assistance is the neat 
and well printed Records of the Town of Hanover, N. H. , prepared 
and issued under the supervision of Professors H. D. Foster and S. B. 
Fay, of Dartmouth, and Mr. G. M. Bridgman, the town clerk. The 
volume contains the official proceedings of the town meeting of 
Hanover from the founding of the town in 1761101818. In such 
quaint records as are here made easily accessible to all students, both 
history and political science find the best possible material. Here is 
the town meeting of actuality — a wholesome antidote to the town meet- 
ing of fancy which has figured in — and disfigured — the works of some 
enthusiastic admirers of what they thought ought to have been our early 
institutions. 



